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flame, and a deep hole k made in the 
ice, \rhicli is found to contain a solution 
of pot-ash. 

Theory, — The phenomena seem to 
depend on the slrong attraction of the 
potassium for oxygen ; and of the 
potash for wat«r. I'he heat which 
arises from two causes, decomppsition 
and combination, is sufficiently "intense 
to produce inflamujation. 'I'he ■ptv- 
duction of alkali in the decomposition 
of visAev by potassiuirii is siiown by 
Jropping a globule of it upon moist- 
ened paper, tinged w ah turmeric. At 
the moihent that the globule comes 
into contact with the water it burns, 
and moves rapidly upon the paper, as 
if in search of moisture,' leaving be- 
hind it a deep reddish brown trace, 
and acting upon the paper as dry 
caustic potash. 

So strong is the altractiwi of potash 
f<ir oxygen, and so great the energy of 
its action upon water, that it discovers 
and decomposes the small quantities of 
water contained in alcohol and ether. 
Potash is insoluble in ether, but when 
potassium, the basis, is thrown into it, 
oxygen is furnished, and hydrogen gas 
is disengaged, and the alkali, ^as it 
forms, renders the elher white and tur- 
bid. In eth'jr and alcfohol, the energy 
of its action is proportioned to the 
quantity pf water they contain, and 
hydrogen and pot-ssh are the constant 
result. Potassium thrown into solutions 
of tiie mineral acids, inflames and 
bum-i on the surfat'-e. Ft readily com- 
bines with the simple and inflammable 
solids, and with metals, with phospho- 
rus and sulphur, forming compounds 
similar to the metallic phosphurtts and 
sulphurets. When it is brought info 
contact with a piece of phosphorus, and 
pressed upon, there is a considerable 
action ; they become fluid togetlier, 
bum, and (jroducc jihosphate of pot- 
ash. When potassium is brought into 
contact with sulphur in fusion in the 
atmospliere, a great Hiflammation takes 
place, and sulphuret of potash is 
loriued. The sulphuretted basis be- 
tomfc o?cygenated by evposure totbe 
air, and is finally converted into sul- 
phate. When one part of potassium 
is added to eight or ten parts of mer- 
cury, at about 6<V of Fahrenheit, they 
instantly nnite> and form a substance 
like mercury in colour, but less co- 
bcrisnt, and small portions of it appear 



as flattened spheres. When a globule 
is made to touch a globule of mercury 
about twice as large, they com bine 
with heat; the compound is fluid at 
tlie temperattire of its formation, but 
when cool it appears as a solid metal, 
similar in colour to silver. If the pot- 
assium-be still increased, the amalgam 
becomes harderand brittle. When the 
proportions are one of potassium to 
seventy of mercury, the amalgam is 
soft dnd malleable. ' If the compounds 
are exposed to"air, thev rapidly absorb 
oxygen ; potash which deliquesces is 
formed, and in a few minutes the mer- 
cury is found pure and unaltered. — 
When a globule of amalgam is tlirown 
into water, it rapidly decomposes it, 
witlj a hissing, noise ; potash is (ormed, 
pure hydrogen is disengaged, and the 
mercury remains free. 'Ihe a,ction of 
potassium upon the inflammable oily 
compound bodies, cotifirms Vhe other 
fects of the strength of its attraction 
(or oX'vgen. On recently distilled naph- 
tha that has been exposed to the air, it 
soon o.vydates, and alkali is formed, 
which unites with the naplitha into 
a brown soap that collects ro'und the 
globule. On concrete and fixed oils, 
when heated, it acts slowly, coaly 
matter is deposited, a little gas i's 
evolved, and a scap is formed. By 
heat it rapidly decomposes the volatile* 
oils. 

Pctassinm readily reduces metallic 
oxydes when heateu in contact w.tli 
them ; it decomposes readily flint and 
green glass with a gentle heal ; ajkali 
is immediately formed by oxygen from 
the oxydes, which dissolves "tiie glass, 
and a new surface is soon exposed to 
the agent. 

^Ve shall in our next give a more 
detailed account of the decomposition 
of soda. 



For the Belfast MnnMij Magazine. 

PARAMYTHFA ; FKOM THE GERMAN OF 
HEItDER. 

TH E followingfables from the Greek 
mythology, which have already ap- 
peared in til-- Monthly Kepository of 
'J heclogy, seem to possess sufficient 
merit to recommend them to the peru- 
sal of the readers of our Miscellany. — 
'I'bey nre taken from tiieZerslieute Blat- 
ter, and are introduced with the follow- 
ing r; niarks. 
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Herder says he has called them 
Faramyihia in imitation of the 
modern Greeks, who according to 
Guyen, gives this term to the 
tales and fables, in the relation 
of which they pass away their 
time. n*f!tjuu^ov also means recre- 
ation. Further, these fictions are 
founded on the old Grecian fable 
(/.v9b(, into which the author has 
thrown a new sense and import: so 
much for the title. 

Herder seiiously recommends this 
new casting of Grecian fictions as an 
exercise of the taste and imagination 
of young persons. It may indeed 
be objected that frequent composi- 
tions of this description might dimin- 
ish the reverence with which we 
justly contemplate these poetical frag- 
ments of ancient wisdom, and destroy 
the harmony and consistency of the 
whole. To which it may be replied, 
that the beauty of the Grecian mythos 
is inherent, and not conventional or 
dependent on our belief of their an- 
tiquity, and that no modern fiction 
could assimilate itself with them, 
which does not resemble them in 
significance and beauty. The Para- 
niythia are in prose, and have no 
other ornament of style than that of 
full and well turned periods. Herder 
cites in vindication of simplicity of 
language in compositions of this sort, 
the elegant Greek distich — 
Jfeaiiteous art thou Aji:laia, embellishing 

all things around thee j 
Beauteous art thou adorn'd : naked,thou'rt 
beauty itself. H.C.R. 

1. Aurora' 
A troop of joyful maidens celebrated 
with dances and songs of praise the 
feast of Aurora. " Thou, the most 
beauteous and most blessed of tiie god- 
desses," they sung, "arisest each morn- 
ing in the beauty of endless youth, 
and with the iiue of the rose, bathed 
in the spring of all. delight and of 
the enlivening blossoms." Even as 
the sun arose, Aurora turned her team 
towards them, and stood before theiu 
tlie most beautiful but not the most 
blessed of the Goddesses. Tears 
stood in her eyes, and the misty 
veil which she had drawn from the 
earth, lay like a damp cloud on her 
shining and rosy coloured forehead. 
" Ye children," said she, " who ho- 



nour me with songs of praise, your 
youthful innocence has drawn me hi- 
ther, that I may show myself to j-ou 
as I am. Whether I am beautiful, 
you may see yourselves ; whether I 
am happy, may those tears speak, 
which 1 daily shed in the lap of mv 
sister Flora. In my youth I thought- 
lessly united myself with the aged 
Titan, from whose arms ye behold 
me every moraing so early hastening. 
As a punishment for him and me, his 
grey immortality is without youth, 
and it robs me too of beauty and 
splendour as long as I am by" him. 
tor this reason do 1 so early hasten 
to my short employment of driving 
a\vay the shadows, and I conceal 
myself during the day in sun-beams, 
till Titan sees me, when he instantly 
drags me down into his grey bed, 
weeping and blushing for shame. — 
Take warning from me, ye maidens, 
nor believe that the most beautiful 
amang ye must be the most happy, 
if- she be not as wise as she is fair, 
and choose for her felicity a spouse 
of her own condition." 

Aurora vanished, but her image 
shone again in the eyes of the maid- 
ens, in each tear-drop of the dew. 
They do longer celebrated her as the 
wisest, because she was the most beau- 
teous of the goddesses, and they be. 
came wise through her example. 
2. Flora\t Ch'/ice. 

As Jupiter summoned before him in 
ideal forms, the creation he had re- 
solved to make, he winked, and theie 
appeared before him among others, 
the gaudy Flora. Who can describe 
her charms ? Who can paint her 
beauty? All that the earth had borne 
in her virgin lap was collected in the 
stature, form, colour, and garments 
of Flora : all the gods looked upon 
her ; all the goddesses envied ner 
beauty. 

" Choose," said Jupiter, " a part- 
ner from among this numerous assem- 
bly of gods and genii, but beware 
vam' child, that thy choice do not 
deceive thee." 

Flora looked with levity around ; 
and would that she had chosen Phw- 
bus who burned with love towards 
her ! But his beauty was too high 
for the maiden, his passion was too 
sileat. i^Le cast a rapid glance a- 
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round ht!t, and chose — who could 
have expected it? — one of the lowest 
of the gods, the volatile Zepliyrm. 

"Senseless !" exclaimed tl)e father of 
the gods, " that thy sex even in its 
diviner forms should prefer each 
vnnton and fascinating cbarni to a 
higher and more silent love. Hadst 
tfcou ciiosen him (pointing to Phce- 
bas) thou and thy whole racfe bad 
shared with him immortality. But 
now, enjoy thy consort." Zephynis 
embraced her, and she vanished. As 
flower-dnst she was lost in the region 
of the god of air. 

As Jnpiter brought the ideal forms 
of his world into existence, and the 
womb of the earth was before him, 
ready to tiring forth into, life the 
scattered dust; he called aloud to 
Zephjros who slumbered over the 
ashes of hit beloved. "Arise! arise? 
O Toutii f bring thy beloved here, and 
behold her earthly appearance." Ze- 
phyrus came and with him the irow- 
er dust: it was at ouce scattered o- 
ve-, the surface of the earth. Plioe- 
bos through ancient love animated it. 
The goddesses of the springs and 
Streams, for sisterly aftection, pene- 
tituted it . Zephyrus embraced it, and 
Flora appeared transfonned into a 
thousand many-coloured budding flow- 
ers. 

Each of them rejoiced as she re- 
cognised again her celestial lover and 
resigned herself to his wanton kiss, 
in his gently-waving arms. But the 
joy was short ; as soon as the fair 
otie liad unfolded her bosom and had 
prepared her bridal bed in all the 
charms of perfume and colour: the 
satiated Zeyhyrus left her; and Phoe- 
bus who took compassion on her too 
knd and" easily deceived love, by 
b;s cons^uming beam, put an early 
psnod to her sutierings. 

Each spring, ye maidens, reiicws 
this history. Ye bloom like Flora, 
choose some other partner than Ze- 
phyrus. 

3r. Eclio. 

Dj not believe it, ye children of 
siinplicity ; do not believe the poefs 
table, that modest Echo ever solicit- 
ed the vain Narcissus, or was ever 
the loquacious betrayer of her god- 
diss. Listen to me and I will relate 
the true history ef Echo. 



Harmonia, the daughter of love, 
was an active assistant of Jupiter In 
his work of creation. With mater- 
nal tenderness she imparted to the 
newly formed being, a tone, a note, 
which penetrates into the depths of 
his bosom, binds his whole existence 
together, and connects him with all 
kindred beings. At length she had 
exhausted herself, the beneficent 
mother! and being by her birth but 
half an immortal, was forced to a- 
bandou her children. How deeply 
did her - departure afflict her ! she fell 
down l)efore the throne of Jupiter 

and praved : ""Powerful God I let 

my torm vanish from before the 
heavenly beings, but do not anniliilate 
ray heart and my feelings, and do 
not separate me from those to whom 
1 l»ve given existence from my own 
bosom : let me at least be invisible 
among them, and participate and feel 
with them each tone of joy and sor- 
row, with which I endowed them, 
happy or unhappy." 

" And will it ease thee," answered 
the god, " to feel their wretchedness 
invisibly, and be unable to aid them 
or in iny way be seen by theiti? — 
This is denied thee by the irrevocable 
Sen'ence of destiny." 

"Let roe but answer them," she 
replied, " let me but be able to re- 
peat the tones which issue from their 
breasts, and my maternal heart will 
be comforted." 

Jupiter touched her gently, and she 
became the formless and widely spread 
Echo. Wherever a tone from one of 
her children is heard, the heart of 
the mother resounds in sympathy. — 
W ith the consonance of an harmonious 
soul, she produces from every crea- 
ture, every fraternal being, the notes 
of sorrow and of joy. By her the hard 
rock is penetrated, by her the solitary 
wood is animated. And how often 
bast thou not, thou tender mother, 
thou bashful inhabitant .of solitude and 
the silent grove, exhilarated me more 
than the barien circU* of men, from 
whose hearts and whose souls uo tones 
are emitted ! 

4. The dying Sivan. 

" Must 1 alone be without song 
and dumb," said the silent Swan, 
sighing, as he bathed himself in the 
splendour of the setting sun,' *' I al- 
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most alone, in the whole kingdom of 
feathered swanns. It is not the cluck- 
ing hen, or the prattling goose, or 
the screaming peacock, whose voice 
} desire ; but the gentle Philomela, 
thee I envy when enchanted by tfijr 
magic notes, I moire slowly circuit 
the lake, and fascinated, loiter amid 
the glories of the scene. How would I 
sing thee, thou golden evening sui), 
thy beauteous light and my felicity ; 
dying, I would plunge beneath the 
mirror of thy rose-like forehead." 

In silent rapture the Swan dived 
below, and as be rose again upon the 
surface, he beheld on the snore a 
shining form, which benignly myited 
him to approach. It was the god ot 
the morning and evening sun, the 
beautiful Phoebus. " Chaste and love- 
ly being," said he, " the prayer is 
granted thee, which thou hast so often 
nourished in thy silent bieast and 
which could not be granted till now." 
He had scarcely said these words 
Nvhen he touched the Swan with his 
lyre, and tuned upon it the music 
of the immortals, 'the tones pierced 
with rapture the bird of Apollo, who 
in grateful joy and in harmony with 
the god of beauty, sang the beautiful 
sun, and the splendid sea, and his 
innocent an(i blissful life. His har- 
n)0nious song was soft as his form, it 
lasted in slow and gently enslumber- 
ing notes till he found himself again 
in his true and heavenly beauty, at 
the foot of Apollo in Elysium. The 
£ong which was denied him in lite 
was given him in death, it was des. 
tined gently to dissolve lus corporeal 
limbs, for he had then heard the mu- 
sic o£ the immortals and had seen 
the visage of a god. He gratefully 
clung to the foot of Apollo, and was 
hearkening to his diviae notes, as his 
faithful spouse arrived, who had in 
mournful strains sang hersielf into L- 
lysium. 'I'he goddess of innocence a- 
dopted both as lier favourites ; she 
places them in the yoke before her 
car, wiieii she bathes in the sea of 
youth. 

Be patient, silent and hoping lieart ! 

what IS denied thee in iite, because 

thou canst not yet endure it, U given 

thee in tiie hour erf Uiy dissolution. 

5. The Lity and ike Rose 

Tell me, ye benign daughters of 

BELFAST MAG. NO. IX. 



the coarse and black .soil, -who gave 
you your beautiful form ? for in tru^ 
ye have been modeled by no inele- 
gant fingers. What tiny spirits sprang 
out of your calixes? and what joy 
did ye feel as goddesse;s rocked them- 
selves na your leaves^ T«ll me ye 
peaceful flowers, how did t^ey share 
together the delightful employment? 
and how did they confer together as 
they spun threads so various, , and 
wove and embroidered with t\/xh 
fantastic grace. But ye are silent 
ye children of love, alui are content 
m silence to enjoy your existence.' — 
Be it so ; instructive fable shall teach 
me what your tongues conceal. 

The earth stood once a staked lock ; 
when biehold, a friendly band of 
nymph» trod upon the virgm s6!l, and 
courteous genii offered thepiselves to 
adorn the mtked . rock. Tjiey divided 
their employment arnorig each other. 
Even under snow and aitiid cpld un- 
seemly grasses, modest Humilii^ began 
and wove the retiring violet. Hope fol- 
lowed her and fillW with cooling va- 
pours the little calbc of tlie refreshing 
Hyacinth ; these succeeding so well, 
there now came a proud and pom- 
pous train of gaudy fair on« ; the tu- 
lip raised ner head ; the hdrcissus 
looked around with eyes languishing 
in vam. 

Many other nymplis and goddesses 
busied themselves in varioiis ways 
adorning the earth and triumphing 
over its splendid show. 

And now as a larger portion of 
their works and their own joy over 
them were faded, Venus addressed 
the graces, " And why do you delay, 
sisters of joy ?" said she, " prise aii'.i 
weave out of your charms too, a mor- 
tal and visible' blossom." 1 hey des; 
qeudeil to the earth, and Aglaia, 
tlie grace ot innocence, formed the 
My; Thalia and Luphrosyne weaved 
with sisterly hand the tiowei' of joy 
and of love, the virgin fose. 

Many tiowers of tlie field and (f 
the garden eijvied each other; the 
ro^e a^id the li;y envied none and 
wert; envied by all. Slster-jike they 
bloom together uppn one stem, and 
adorn eaih other. The ^9W§r of in- 
nocence heightens the charms of the 
bride of love and joy : for sister graces 
have woven them inseparably together. 
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On your eliMks too, ye maidens, 
bloom lilies and roses; may iheir 
creators and illistfesses, innocence. 
Love and Joy, in Uite manner attend 
you united and inseparable. 
6. SU-ep^ 

Among the innumefable Genii whom 
Jupiter had Created to amuse and 
delight the short time of the laborious 
Kves of then, was foOnd also dark 
&eep. ** To what purpose am I here," 
said he, contemplating bis own form, 
" ainongst my more splendid and 
attractive Iwothers ? How melancholy 
do I appear in the chorus of tlte 
sports, the joys and »he wanton ca- 

f rices of love! What boots it that 
am desired by the im happy, the 
burden of whose sufferings 1 take 
away, and whom I relieve by gentle 
oblivion: jout as to them who never 
tire, wliQ know nought of the cares 
of wre'icbedness, the circle of whose 
delights I only interrupt 

" Thou errest/' said the father of 
genii and men, " in thy dark form 
wilt thou become the beloved genius 
of all mankind, for dost thou not 
believe that joys and sports fatigue ? 
In reality they tire sooner than care 
and wretchedness, and transform them- 
selves for the satiated in bliss, into 
U)e mosl wearisome satiety." 

" Neither shalt thou be without de- 
lights," he continued, "thou shalt 
even oft surpass all thy brothers in 
them." With these words he pre- 
sented to Mm the silver-grey horn 
of pleasant dreams. " Scatter out 
of this," said he, " thy seeds of 
slumber, and the happy as well as 
tmhappy shall love and wish for thee 
more than for all thy brothers. The 
elhereattiopes, the loves and the joys 
<vhich lie in it, have been gathered 
by thy Sisters the graces *ilh en- 
chanted Iiand out of our most bliss- 
ful gardens. The etliereal dew which 
siines upon them, will animate with 
his onen wish, every one whom thoti 
meanest to render happy ; ami as the 
goddess of love has bei|)rrnkled ihem 
with our iroroorfal nectar; hence tJie 
delight they give to moitals will, be 
more grace/Hl and ddicat^ than all 
the poor realilics which the earth 
can artbrii. Out of the chorus of the 
mo«t WoomiHg sports and joys, they 
« ill gladly hastetx into thy arms : poets 



will sing thee, and in their sbngs 
strive to imitate the enehantuient of 
thy art : even the innocent maiden 
will wish for thee, and tbou wilt rest 
on her eyes, a sweet and blissful 
deity." 

'1 he complaint of sleep was chang- 
ed to triumphant thanks, and he wa? 
united with the most beautifitl of the 
graces Pasilhea, 
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DESCRIPTroN OF THE ORKNEY ISLANDS, 

Written in Latin by Joseph Ben, a 
native, in tlte year i5'i9. 

THE first island is North Ronald- 
say : To the north it is on a level 
with the sea, and occasions frequent 
shipwrecks to the English and other na- 
vigators: it is about four miles in cir- 
cumference, and about sixtv fromKirk- 
wall. The people are wholly ignorant 
of the divine truths, because they are 
seldom instructed. There is great 
plenty of grain here, particularly bar- 
ley and oats. In winter the inhabitants 
live on barley bread, and in summer, 
on small lisli and milk. In the nor- 
thern part of the island, very large 
animals, called in the native language 
selchia, are caught in hempen nets; there 
is also a large rock called Selchskerry, 
about half a mile from land, where sea- 
fowl haiint, and build their nests. 

In this rock the sea monsters just 
now mentioned ni.ount to the top wliea 
the sea is high, but when it falls they 
sink into a pit, from whence they can 
by no means escape, for there is no 
passage ; tlie peasants finding them 
entrapped^ collect about the rock; the 
monsters on seeing this rush,upoa them 
open mouthed, attack them by main 
force, and as it were provoke them to 
the combat .If the first of these mon- 
sters be unhurt, all the resr fall upon 
the men with their teetli ; but if the 
first be killed, thp others take to flight, 
and are tasily caught. I have seen 
fifty ai them taken together. 

'i'hey Irare no fuel but dried sea- 
weeds and- turf, which sfncis out very 
little light Jn the fire; the light which 
they use in winter is made of fishes* 
entrails ; they sometimes make, how- 
ever, an excellent fire of the dung of 



